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The Upper Lake of Killarney. 



KILLARNEY. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform our readers that the 
Killarney lakes are three in number, and distinguished as 
the lower, middle, and upper lakes. Each ol* these pre- 
sents a character of scenery totally distinct from the others. 
The lower one, which is studded with rocks, wooded islands, 
covered with a variety of evergreens, is chiefly distinguished 
for its elegance and beauty — the upper one, which is the 
subject of our engraving, for its wild sublimity and gran- 
deur. The middle lake combines, in a great degree, the 
characteristics of the other two. It is not our intention 
in the present number to enter on a descriptive sketch of 
this enchanting region, to which we shall have frequent 
opportunities of returning. We prefer indulging our read- 
ers' taste for legendary lore, by presenting them with the fol- 
lowing beautiful tradition, as told by an accomplished Eng- 
lishman, Mr. T.H.Bayley, author of so many delightful lyrics. 

There was once upon a time, near the western coast of 
Ireland, a romantic valley inhabited by a few peasants, 
v/hose rude cabins were surrounded by the most luxuriant 
trees, and sheltered by mountain rising almost perpen- 
dicularly on every side. Ireland has still many beautiful 
green vales, but there is not one so deeply, so securely 
nestled among the hills, as the one, of which I speak. 
Add the depth of the deepest of these lakes to the height 
of the loftiest mountain that towers above us, and you may 
then, form some idea of the deep seclusion of this forgotten 
valley. 

Norah was the prettiest girl in the little village. She 
was the pride of her old father and mother, and the ad- 
miration of every youth who beheld her. The cottage of 
her parents was the neatest in the neighbourhood : Norah 
knew how to make the homeliest chamber look cheerful, 
and tlie honeysuckle round the casement was taught by 
her hand to twine more gracefully than elsewhere. 

There was but one spring of water in this valley ; it was 
a little well of the brightest and clearest water ever seen, 
which bubbled up from the golden sand, and then lay 
calmly sleeping in a basin of the whitest marble. From 
this basin, there did not appear to be any outlet ; the water 



ran into it incessantly, but no one could detect that any 
part of it escaped again ! It was a Fairy well ! 

In those days there were Fairies! so says the legend, and 
so says Crofton Croker, that inimitable historian of the 
little people of Ireland in the olden time : ours is not a 
story involving in its detail national habits and character- 
istics ; on such ground who would dare to compete with 
HIM? Not I. 

To return to the well : it was, as I said before, a Fairy 
well, and was held in great veneration by the inhabitants 
of the valley. 

There was a tradition concerning it which had time out 
of mind been handed down from parent to child. It was 
covered with a huge stone, which though apparently very 
heavy, could be removed with ease by the hand of the 
most delicate female; and it v/as said to be the will of the 
Fairy who presided over it, that all the young girls of the 
village should go thither every evening after sunset, remove 
the stone, and take from the marble basin as much water 
as would be sufficient for the use of each family during 
the ensuing day ; above all, it was understood to be the 
Fairy's strict injunction that each young maiden, when she 
had filled her pitcher, should carefully replace the stone : 
if at any time this were to be neglected, the careless 
maiden would bring ruin on herself, and all the inhabitants 
of the valley ; for if the morning sun ever shone upon the 
water, inevitable destruction would follow. 

Often did Norah trip lightly to the well with her 
pitcher in her hand, singing the wild mdodies of her 
country, with her beautiful hair decorated with the bright 
red berries of the mountain-ash, or the ripe fruit of the 
arbutus tree, and leaning over the bubbling spring, fill her 
pitcher, carefully replace the stone, and return to her 
parents without one sad thought to drive away sleep from 
her pillow. 

This could not last for ever : Norah was formed to be 
beloved, and soon a stranger youth came to the valley, — a 
soldier — one who had seen the world. He was clad in 
armour, and he talked of brighter scenes : — ah ! could there 
be a brighter scene than that lone valley ? He dazzled the 
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poor giiVs eye, and he won her heart ; and when she went 
at sunset to fetch water from the fairy well, Coolin was 
always at her side. 

Her old parents could not approve of such an attach- 
ment. The young soldier's stones of camps and courts 
possessed no charms for them, and when they saw that 
Norah loved to listen to him, they re^jroved their child for 
the first time in their lives, and forbad her in future to 
meet the stranger. She wept, but she promised to obey 
them, and that she might avoid a meeting with her lover, 
she went that evening to the well by a different path to 
that, which she had been accustomed to take. 

She removed the stone, and having filled the pitcher, 
she sat down by the side of the well aufl wept bitterly. 
She heeded not the hoar ; twilight was fast fading into 
the darkness of night, and the bright stars whieli studded 
the heavens directly over her head, were rellected in the 
crystal fountain at her feet. 

Her lover stood before her. 

*' Oh ! come not here," she cried, " come not hero. I 
have promised not to meet you : liad 1 returned home 
when my task was done, we never should have met! I 
have been disobedient ; oh ! why did I ever see you? you 
have taught me how to weep !" 

'*Say not so, dearest Norah," repUedthe young soldier ; 
'• come with me." 

"Never! never!" slie emphatically exclaimed, as she 
hastily arose, and advanced from the well. " I, who never 
broke my word, have broken it to-niglitl I said 1 would 
not meet you, and we have met." She uttered this, in an 
agony of tem's, walking- wildly forwards, whilst Coolin, 
with her band clasped in both of his, walked by her side 
endeavouring to pacify her. 

"Your faxdt, if it*^be one," said he, kindly, " was in- 
voluntary ; your parents will forgive you, and when they 
know how tenderly I love you, they will no longer reject 
me as their son. You say you cannot leave them ; well, 
well J I perhaps may stay llere, may labour for them and 
for you. What is there 1 would not resign for my Norah ? 
You ai'e near your home, give me one smile ; and now 
dearest, good night." 

Norah did smile upon him, and softly opening the 
wicket, she stole to her own chamber, and soon fell asleep, 
full of fond thoughts of the possibility of her parents' sanc- 
tion to her lover's suit. 

She slept soundly for several hours. — 

At last, awaking with a wild scream she started from 
her bed. " The well ! the well !" she cried : *' 1 neglected 
to replace the stone ! It cannot be yet morning — No — no 
— no, the gray dawn is just ajjpeariug : 1 will run, I shall 
be in time.'* 

As she flew along the well-known path, the tops of the 
eastern hills were red with the near approach of sunrise. 
Is that the first sunbeam that gilds yonder mountain ? 
No ! it cannot be — she will yet be in time. 

Norah had now readied a spot from whence, looking 
downwards, she could see the well, at the distance ol' a 
few hundred yards. She «tood like a statue ; her eyes were 
fixed ; one hand grasped lier forehead, with the other she 
pointed forwards. So suddenly had amazement arrested 
her flight, that her attitude retained the appearance of 
motion ; she might have passed for the statue of a girl 
running, but she was motionless. The unclouded morn- 
ing sun was shining brightly on the spot: the spring, once 
so gentlcj was now sending forth a foaaiing torrent, which 
was rapidl}'' inundating the valley. Already the alarmed 
villagers were rushing from their cabins, but Norah did 
not move ; her hand was still pointed towards the spot, 
but she appeared unconscious of danger. 

Still the foaming torrent poured ibrth, and the water 
approached the spot where she stood: Coolin who had 
been seeking her everywhere, now ran towards her ; his 
footstep roused her, and, crying, " My parents I save them !" 
she fell at his feet. 

He bare her in his arms up a hill which was near them : 
still the torrent raged behind them, the vast flood became 
wider and deeper. 

When they reached the summit of the hill, it appeared 
to be a wooded island ; water surrounded them on every 



side, and their resting-place became gradually smaller and 
smaller. 

Many other green islands were to be seen, some less ex- 
tensive than that on which they had found a temporary 
security ; and these gradually grew smaller and smaller, 
and vanished one by one. 

" Oh ! that we were on the summit of yon mountain," 
said Coolin ; and kissing Norah's pale cheek, he cried, " Is 
there no hope ? my poor girl, my own dear love." 

" My parents! — my parents !" exclaimed Norah, " where 
are they ? — Oh ! they have perished, the victims of their 
only child's disobedience !" 

Clasped in each other's arms the lovers awaited their 
doom. The waters still rose higher and higher — the island 
became indistinct — it was a speck — it was gone ! 

The cause of the calamity having expiated her error, 
the wrath of the Fairy was appeased. The waters rose no 
more ; but the beautiful valley of the Fairy well now hes 
buried under the clear waters of the Lake of Killarney, 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UVDUS PENMY JOUttNAL. 

Mv Dear Sir, — the Editor of the Liverpool Mercuri/ 
has very handsomely noticed your " Weekly Penny Jour- 
nal" and has made an extract, including the Aria of which 
he speaks rery warmly. I forgive your remarks, which, 
were made, no doubt, in that spirit Avhich is so peculiar to 
your country, rash and intemperate. The following Arias 
are from that great dramatist, whose language you say is 
that "of affectation," and "more adapted to the opera 
house" than to what V — '* the simplicity of the common 
feehngs of humanity" ! ! Let the reader judge. 



Se n ciascun rintorno afFanno 

Si Icggresse in froute sfritto ; 

Quanti mai, die inviditt fauuo, 

Ci farebbero pi eta! 
Si vedria, cliG i lor iiemioi 

Hfinuo in seno ; e si riduce 

Nel parore a noi felici 

Offui lor felici ti. 



If fiv'ry ninn*3 internal rare 
Were written on his brow. 

How many would our pity share. 
Who raise our envy now ! 

The fatal serret when revoal'd. 
Of ov'ry aching- breast, 

Would prove, that only while con- 
eeal'd, 

Thoir Iq ;tjf>pcar*d the best. 



Sombra g-entile 

Nol verno uu fiore, 

Che in sen d' Aprilc 

Si disprezzc). 
Fra I'otnbre e bella 

Iv'lstesm Stella 

Che in facria, al Sole 

Non si tuir5. 



How in the depth of winter rude 

A lovely flower is prized, 
Which in the month of April vlew'd, 

Perhaps hna beau despised. 
How fair amid the shades of nigrht 

Appears tlie star's pale ray ; : 
Before f;hft sun's more dazzVitjg light. 

It quickly fades away . ' 



L'jLsilo d'Amore. 

Mr. Editor, as you would be ashamed to produce a 
match for the ' Aria' of wj/ father-land in the Irish lan- 
guage," it seems that the reason is very apparent. At page 
94 you have attempted it indirectly, or without alluding 
to the challenge, and let the reader pronomice his verdict. 
True, it is prose, a very good means of escape for the 
Editor, but your object'is easily detected. After all, my 
dear sir, 1 respect you as a man of tuleut, but the following 
from you is very disreputable, namely, that the *' Aria" 
was " worthy of the land of comiits and confections, of 
gilt-edged looking-glasses and sugared plums." 
Believe me dear sir, 

Your's Sec, 

A Constant Rkaijeu. 

SONNET TO THE LEE. 
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Sweep on — -let nothing check thy calm career, 

To where thy waters shoot in silence from their cell : 
How sweet upon thy grassy margin here 

To dream away a life in this sequestered dell I 
Here — where the embowering willows o*er thee bend. 

And fliog their tresses in thy warUing wave, 
"Where with thy waters* gleam the sunbeams bknd, 

And seek in thee then* golden glow to lave. 
On, on — let nothing with thy cm-rent jar; 

Thy waters' stilly sleep let nothing wake ; 
Thou art too peaceful for the headlong war 

Of cataract — let nought presume to break 
Thy stillness 'till thou'rfc lost amid the boundless sea, 
As time amid th?/ waves, shoreless Eternity. 

W. T. P. 



